MY   AFRICAN   NEIGHBOURS

looked upon us, his beautiful eyes blazing hatred as upon
his greatest enemies, maliciously intent on depriving him
of his most cherished treasure. It became increasingly
difficult to feed the baby, as its self-imposed protector kept
further and further away out of reach and even when he
was feeding himself he did not allow it to move in our
direction, being quite ready to drop his own food and to
seize it at the first sign of danger. Gradually the duration
of his absences from the camp became longer and longer,
and he took his precious burden with him to the top of the
highest tree. Finally he left it behind him altogether when
he came for one of his now rare visits to the camp, having
hidden it safely far out of sight in the dense foliage. Fearful
lest the poor little mite should be starved to death, we did
all we could to make the kidnapper relinquish his prey, but
we had delayed too long. He was now on his guard, and
none of our former stratagems were of any avail. At last
one day the baby was found dead at the foot of a tree; it had
died of hunger, as was determined by my companion, who
examined the stomach. TTumbili continued to live in our
neighbourhood for some time, but never ventured within
reach, which circumstance points, one must admit,, to a
highly developed conscience 5 then, in the end, he disap-
peared for good.

It is curious to note how the very people who are in the
habit of looking upon all animals as brutes devoid of reason
sometimes expect from these same creatures feelings so
high and lofty that, were they to expect them from the
average human being, they would be justly looked upon as
arrant fools. Once before the war I was camped, in
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